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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy MontacGue. 


¢ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble 


often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsew 
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WINDSOR WAGGERY. 

Our amiable King and Queen have had within the last few 
days arare opportunity of acting those fascinating scenes of 
domestic hospitality for which they are so particularly quali- 
fied. Young Donna Maria, the Queen of Portugal, has been a 
delightful plaything for the royal pair, who have crammed her 


infantine mouth with sweetmeats in a manner at once kind and 


considerate, dignified and delicate. Seymour in his sketch 


below, pourtrays the very refined species of attention bestowed 
on the baby representative of Portugal’s sovereignty, by the 
more matured Majesty of this most enlightened of European 


nations. 
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It will be delightful for all Englishmen to find from the fol- 
lowing correspondence, how fully the urbane and dignified con- 
duct of our monarch has been appreciated by the illustrious 
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ones,) of Political History. They supply information as to the person and habits, 
here.”—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipbe. 






(Price One Penny 
brace of females who have experienced his condescending 
courtesy. The first of the two following letters is from the 
Duchess of Braganza to Don Pedro, once by the grace of God 
Emperor of the Brazils, but subsequently by a want of grace 
in himself obliged to abdicate. 
Windsor, Sept. 14th. 
My pear P. 

We arrived here safe and sound after an expensive trip from 
Portsmouth, but as we are to stop at Windsor Castle, I suppose 
it will cost us nothing during our residence there, except what 
we may choose to give the boots, the waiter and the chamber- 
maid. We were received at Portsmouth with immense respect 
by every body, especially a man who read a long rigmarole to 
us, and was introduced to us as a mare, from which I suppose 
that mares and asses are nearly the same thing in England. 
We have heard a great deal about Constitutional Sovereigns 
since we have been here, but what it means you and Lord Pal- 
merston must settie. I believe, my dear P. that governing 
according to the Constitution, means getting all you can with- 
out openly violating any very important right of the people, so 
that I suppose your plan may be called Constitutional. We 
have seen none of the men to whom money is owing for entering 
our service: the authorities indeed have been so very kind that 
they have kept us feasting and sight seeing so much, that we 

should have had no time to attend to the claims of those mer- 
cenary wretches who seem to have expected filthy lucre for 
fighting in our grand constitutional canse—the cause of—of 
(what do you and Palmella call the thing?) oh! of liberty, 
I wish I had had one of you here to answer the addresses, for 
when they talk about Constitutional Government I am at a loss 
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what to say, and poor old Funchal is worse than myself at 
preaching liberality. If you can spare a few pounds it may be 
as well, for Funchal wants a new coat, and as he is to dine 
with the King and Queen, we must let him appear respectable. 
Maria will write to you before we leave Windsor. 
Ever my dear P———-, 

Your AFFECTIONATE WiFkr, AMELIA. 

Letter from Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal, to Don Pedro. 


Windsor Castle. 
My pear Para, 

We have been very comfortable here, and I think William 
the 4th a very nice good-natured old man, though his wife is a 
little ill-tempered, and speaks to him very sharply, which I 
‘ before company. She looks at him very 
black whenever he puts his knife into his mouth, or his fingers 
into his plate, but they say these are only nautical habits, and 
I don’t see why he should not eat as he likes, so long as he hurts 
nobody. He has been very kind to me and made me drink some 
funny stuff he called noyeau, which made me feel very giddy, 
but very comfortable, and after diinking it I did not exactly 
know where I was; but I felt inclined to laugh a good deal 
and was very happy, though I could not say what about in par- 
ticular. We saw at dinner the Duke of Gloucester who stared 
atus all the time with his mouth open as if he was going to eat 
us up, but he said nothing to any body but a man behind his 
chair, with whom he kept laughing and looking towards us, 
in a manner clearly shewing, that we were the objects of his 
merriment. After being spoken to several times on the rude- 
ness of his conduct, a domestic came in with a lighted bed- 
candlestick, and the Duke of Gloneester was taken out of the 
room, so that we saw no more of him. 

We retired to the drawing room, and when the gentlemen 
joined us the King was funnier than ever. He worried poor 
Funchal a great deal, and indeed they were both very noisy and 
violent. 

ITsaw the Dutchess of Kent, and the Princess Victoria—lI 
talked with the latter about what fun it is to be a queen, and 
we both coincided that it is very agreeable. We became great 
friends at once, and kissed each other very affectionately when 
we parted. She is a fat good natured little girl, and says she 
thinks she shall like being a Queen very much, for even now the 
people run after her with addresses, and she thinks when she 
comes to the throne there will be more of this sort of thing than 
ever, hoping soon to see you, 

I am, my dear papa, 
Your affectionate daughter, 
MARIA. 


The above interesting correspondence must be a source of | 


immense gratification to the nation, since it contains some smart 
remarks on the manners and domestie arrangements of our own 


Royal Family. 
head, to have been so familiarly candid on the subject, would 


For an individual less illustrious than a crowned 


| 


LONDON. 


have been indecent in the extreme ; but coming from the quarter 


they do, the free comments embodied in the above letters, are 


equally honourable to all parties. We congratulate ourselves 


on having the exclusive means of presenting to the nation, such 
a precious memento of the private bearing and conduct, of our 


illustrious King and his most adorable of Consurts. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


The King and the Courtier. 


It must be fresh in the national mind that we have been the 
first who have hailed the intellect of royalty, and comme- 
morated the various sallies that have proceeded from the face- 
tious lips of our monarch and his family. But much as we have 
before felt and written in praise of the adorable William, he 
has this week so distinguished himself for his superhuman wit, 
that we are positively lost in wonder and adoration at the extent 
of his faculties. What patriotic breast has not swelled with 
loyal rapture at the report in the papers of the King’s atten- 
tions to the Queen of Portugal, whom he seems to have crammed 
with noyeau through the mouth, and jokes through the ear, in a 
manner at once dignified and delicate. Notwithstanding the 
noyeau of which William was so bountiful, little Maria got 
sober out of the room, and it was when wnshachiod by the pre- 
sence of ladies, that our monarch’s vesuvian wit, burst out in 
voleanic splendour from the royal jaws, to the immense delight 
of his appreciating courtiers. ‘The cause of inspiration seemed 
to be the presence of one Funchal, whose cognomen embracing 
the word fun acted as a strong stimulant upon our beloved 
sovereign’s fucetia. “ His Majesty,’ , says the Times, ‘* jocu- 
larly inquired of the Marquis how long they had been ac- 
quainted.” Extremely jocudar indeed. Such a witty query 
was most decidedly never hit upon? Who but William the 
4th would have been so truly smart in conversation as to ask 
man how long they had been acquainted @ Funchal it seems 
said, as the Times has it, with the tact of a Courtier, ** about 
30 years,” but the King added, “it is 42 years ago, at least,” 
so that we find the tact of a Courtier consists in telling a lie, 
which accounts for the natural ease with which the aristocracy 
can enter into the spirit of the character. Such tact is easy 
work, for a barefaced falsehood seems to be all that is necessary. 
As the conversation proceeded, and the bottle circulated, the 
King got quite glorious, and he not ouly roasted poor old toad- 
devouring Funchal, but proposed toasting him likewise. He 
filled bumper after bumper with such exhilarating speed, that 
he got into such spirits as quite astonished the court, and it 
was eleven o’clock at night before the merry old soul could be 
cot into the drawing room. Infamous libe Hers have dared to 
hint that his Majesty was more than a little tipsy, but though 
he did royally con idescend to be particularly funny, every body 
knows he was as sober asa judge, aud that it was merely natural 
gacity which caused him to quiz Funchal, and cram the young 
Queen with ardent spirits. His wit surprises nobody, for that 
is always in readiness ; and it could not have been the wine he 
drank which gave it its unusual pungency. 


French Pleasantry. 

Thanks to the developement of agriculture, of trade, and of industry, 
we already want hands for our work, and we supplicate from your Ma- 
jest) the adoption of prompt measures which may tend to produce a 
vreater number of workme ).$- Address of the Mayor of Ror cen to the Lrenci 
King. 

It seems that Mayor and Mountebank are not synonymous 
only in England, but that France is also luxuriant in civic 
donkies, whose eminence marks their folly, as the height 
of the ears of the ass is the distinction of the dulness peculiar 
to that placid quadruped, ‘The Mayor of Rouen tells Louis 
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Philippe that industry being so general more hands are wanted, 
when it is obvious that a difficulty in procuring workmen, must 
be a sign of laziness on the part of the populace. The old 
driveller, however, outdid even Laurie in the latter part of his 
loyal lucubration, and actually had the harmless waggery to 
request his Sovereign to take ‘* prompt measures for producing 
a larger number of workmen.” The King of the French can 
hardly be expected to become in this very literal meaning of 
the words, ‘the father of his people.” 


The Cab and Omnibus Nuisance. 


Our attention has been called by an intelligent correspondent 
to the Cab and Omnibus nuisance, which it is said requires the 
lusty application of our terrific tomahawk. We should be sorry 
to smash at once a business that keeps many in employ, but 
it is really time to interfere when deaths are constantly occur- 
ring from the number and awful speed of the vehicles alluded 
to. ‘There is scarcely a driver who would hesitate to go over 
a human body to arrive at a sixpenny fare, and Passengers or 
Death” is the terrible watchword of the cad, as he hurries 
along through the crowded streets of the metropolis. Galloping 
at one moment to overtake, and loitering the next minute to be 
overtaken, is the principle of motion on which every Omnibus 
proceeds, so that no man who walks in the cify is now to be 
considered as a life upon which it would be prudent for an 
Insurance Company to speculate, Mr. Malthus could not have 
hit upon a better check to over-population than the Cab and 
Omnibus nuisance provides, and indeed there is one trade which 
will petition against any interference with it. Need we say that 
every undertaker in London should, as a matter of self-interest, 
support the sanguinary vehicles. ‘There is scarcely a driver 
who cannot boast of having “ killed his man,” and there is 
hardly an Omnibus in London or a Cab that has not done its 
share towards affording practice for the students of the hospitals. 


BROUGHAMIANA, NO, 24. 


See — 


The Chancellor having been terribly used in London, has 
gone into the country fo tell his mother, aud obtain consolation 
in the bosom of his family. He has the #igaro sent him every 
week, and says it is a work he should like to have before him 
always when he is full of eau de vie, for then he sees double, 
Inspired by our last 


and has said a 


and it would be as good as two Figaros, 
number, he has been brilliant in the extreme, 
very ill natured thing of the deneficiaire clect, redoubtable 
Gloucester. Some one, speaking of the Duke’s wit, declared 
« Every one knew of to which Vaux bitterly replied that 
“ Certainly it must be allowed to be nothing new, and in that 


the 


sense may be generally recognised.’ 





GLOUCESTER'S BENEFIT. 


Active preparations are in progress for this unrivalled treat, 
and letters have poured in upon his Royal Highness from all the 
most illustrious persons in the realm, who have (for that num- 
Ley only) volunteered to become contributors. We have 
room for many of these flattering testimonials to our protegés 
genius; but the following epistle from our beloved mouarch is 
so truly characteristic, that we willingly find a place for it. 

My pear Bitty, 

Iam happy to hear that you are to have a benefit in the 
Figaro, and I shall be very glad to write an article It 
must, however, be something short, they call the stuf 


vou and I used to get in our younger days at the gin shops. I 


not 


as 
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shall make Brougham do something for you, and my dear Ade- 
laide will, upon the occasion of your benefit, make her first 
appearance in any periodical. I would not advise you to raise 
money on the speculation, since I think its profits will be incal- 
culable, aud you will then regret having parted with your 
I think you were perfectly right in thrashing Higgins 
Do not let his 


interest. 
for having the impudence to expect halves. 
mother get hold of too many tickets. 

[ am not in very good spirits, for Grey and Adelaide have 
been at high words, which you know means low words, when 
she is in question. 

Ever my dear Billy, 
Your affectionate Consin, 
WILLLAM. 








BREVITIES. 





— 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





An Acceptable Deprivation. 


The Duke of Cumberland has taken or is on the point of 
taking from this country a thing which not one person in it will 
grudge ; of course we are understood at once to mean his de- 
parture. 


A royal Bore. 


The citizen King of the French has lately been going through 
his dominions. It is considered that he had before Bored them 
sufficiently. 


Epigram 
(On the demon Duke’s departure.) 


Tis strange that Cumberland should feel inclined 
To goabroad with his so narrow mind. 


Mal-apropos. 

Mr. Horace ‘Twiss has sent us a packet of trash which he 
calls an article, and expresses a hope that we shall ‘ find @ 
place for him.” Wesuspecta place for him of any sort is 
now quite out of the question 


4n unfortunate simile. 


The Portuguese deputation was somewhat too honest in its 
address to the young Queen, for in the document alluded to, 
Portugal was designated the cradle of the House of Braganza. 
Probably the deputation was right, and ** one side up while the 
other is down,” may long coutiuue to be the fate of Pedro and 
Miguel. 


4 hopeless search. 


The Duke of Cumberland is about to quit England, it is said, 
in search of his character, which hes been many years missed 
by him from his native country, and he believes it just possible 
such a thing may be found abroad. 


ee 


THEATRICALS. 





Vauxhall has been inundated during the last fortnight with 
the overflowings of the human race—the scum of society. 
Kivery body with a shirt and a shilling, has been allowed pro- 
miscuous ingress to the reyal property, and the urbanity of the 
divine Simpson has been called into uperation to allay the irri- 
tation of coalheavers, lightermen, aud other of the riff, who 
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have been admitted to the gardens. We have not gone ourselves, 
for though we would willingly lay down our lives for the amuse- 
ment of the nation, we cannot consent to sacrifice our feelings 
so far, as to place ourselves in contact with the centenary 

visitors of Vauxhall during the last fortnight. However we un- 
derstand porter and pleasure, rum and rapture, gin and gaiety, 
brandy and beatitude, flowed copiously through the premises, 
whlie ham and harmony, gave a zest to the whole affair, 
which we lament for its vulgarity, and are pleased with on ac- 
count of the delight it afforded, to those whose debased natures 
allowed them to partake of it. 


Swamp Hail, an admirable piece by Jerrold, has been most 
brainlessly condemned by a Haymarket audience. It was a 
trifle of extreme merit, but the public sometimes applauds 
trash to the echo, and condemns really admirable productions. 
If such conduct suits them, it is not for us to interfere, since 
their bad iaste brings with it its own penalty. 


The fury at Bunn’s proceedings is very naturally excited to 
so rabid a pitch, that tho whole respectability of the theatrical 
world is infected with a species of malady, to which we shall 
- the name of Bunny-phobia. His last act of insolence is 

to defy the Committee of Authors, whom he has had the 
audacity to inform that he intends cramming that trash-digesting 
beast the public, with translations, and that ergo original talent 
may starve so far as the national theatres are concerned, a 
statement which fully bears out our intimation that it is the 
design of the paltry annuitant, to ruin the legitimate drama if 
possible. Poole who would do any dirty work for the most 
paltry amount of that basest of rubbish—Juwere, is in a plot with 
Bunun against native talent, and means to translate from the 
French at 2/, 10s. per acre. What will be the result of all 
this, it would be uncharitable to predict, but we should not 
wonder if histrionic be ultimately not the only sort of act of 
which Bunn may take a Jenefit. We however sincerely hope 
that such may not be the case, and that his 15s. per week may 
vet be spared to him unshackled by the relentless cognovit, or 
the equally relentless power of attorney. 

We have paid our promised visit to Sadler’s Wells, and are 
happy to say that we have been gratified extremely by the 
Knights of Saint John, which is got up in the most splendid 
style, and is in fact a gorgeous spectacle. On the night we 
happened to attend, we were considerably surprised by the pre- 
sence in the boxes of a large assortment of non-descript bipeds 
with leaden stars upon their breasts, and upon inquiring into 
the mystery, we discovered that the unintelligible animals were 
the veritable Knights of St. John, who had got loose from their 
pot-house in Clerkenwell, and had deigned to honour the theatre 
with their patronage. ‘These creatures, redolent of the filthiest 
beer, and evaporating the hot steams of the brandy and water 
in which their Knightly carcases are saturated, had congregated 
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| to see the founders of their order represented on the stage, 


affording, it must be admitted, a contrast to themselves, which 
must have taught them the grand philosophic truth, that com- 
parisons are odious. When we saw Mr. Almar treading the 
stage in the truly splendid apparel of one of the pristine 
Knights of St. John, we involutarily cast our eyes upon some 
ignoble Snooks who hump-backed and insignificant in form, 
seedy in garments, vulgar in mind, and contemptible in intel- 
lect, sat gaping in the pride of his star and the importance of 
his patronage, drawing a parallel probably between himself and 
one of the Knights whose name the congregation at the Clerken. 
well pot-house has presurptuously dared to appropriate. The 
order was originally instituted to restore the Holy Sepulchre, 
but we doubt if there would be pluck enough now in the whole 
body to rob a metropolitan church-yard. However Mr. Almar 
has done more than justice to the order, and such is the tre- 
mendous success of the piece, that we find no orders are ad- 
mitted. The scenery, dresses, processions, &c. are superb, 
while there is sufficient interest in the plot, and cleverness in 
the dialogue to carry the affair off smoothly and pleasantly, 
Williams who is deservedly a tremendous favourite, has a comic 
part of which he makes the most, aud Miss Macarthy also dis- 
plays ability which would do credit to a larger establishment. 

At the Victoria they have had the bad taste to produce an 
affair called Mary Queen of Scots, which was a favourite in 
Edinburgh ten years ago, though what the Scotch could see in 
it to like, we cannot discover. It gives Miss Jarman an oppor- 
tunity for shutting her eyes with all the eloquence of aduck at 
the mercy of the ele ments, and it certainly gives the audience 
an opportunity for shutting their eyes also, since it is judiciously 
played at the close of the evening, just about bed-time. Every 
body goes to sleep during the piece, and a cannon fires, just to 
hint that it is time to go home, at the conclusion. We should 
recommend to the managers the production of novelty rather 
than the revival of melo-dramatic rubbish from Scotland. We 
are sorry not to be among the admirers of Miss Jarman’s acting; 
her voice and Jook are great drawbacks on what talent she pos- 
sesses. Her distress always appears to us like ill_ temper, and 
with a sour coadjutor like W arde, a visit to the Victoria is like 
drinking ofi a quantity of verjuice, when the couple in question 
execute the pathetic in principal characters. 

Davidge has issued a rebellious placard in which he threatens 
to plant himself and a gang of desperadoes at the Rotunda, 
which he has already dignified with the title of the Globe 
Theatre. It is much to be lamented that just at a time when 
the public has been congratulating itself on the dispersion of 
the Coburg gang, that the whole troop is to be re-assembled 
under the wing of its old leader, Davidge, and the conglo- 
meration of thievery in the shape of an audience is Once more 
to be collected at the foot of Blackfriars’ Bridge, a mark for 


public scorn and police vigilance. 





4 TREMENDOUS TREAT. 


¥ } : : : ‘ ‘ ¢ ys | 
It is most respectfully announced, that owing to nearly one million applications, the Proprietor of Figaro has | 


resolved on publishing in 


One large News Sheet, 


uniform with the Gallery of Comicalities) a splendid Tribute, to be called 


FIGARO’S CARICATURE GALLERY, | 


which will comprise a selection from the early numbers of Figaro in London, of nearly 


100 CARICATURES B¥ SEYMOUR. 


| Published every Saturday, at the National Library Office, 
369, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers in Town 
and Country, 
Size of ** The Times,” price only Two-pence, 


THE ROVER, 


Extracting the Essence of Domestic and Foreign Litera- 
ture, passing and past. Also, 


THE PIRATE; 


Or Literary Summary ; 
| Double the Size of the rene? mag zine, pate e Two-pence. 


gee 


They will be printed on fine paper, aud arranged conveniently for adorning Scrap Books, Albums, &c. and will BEST BEAV E R HATS, TWE N TY. ONE SHIL L INGS 


form the LARGEST CARICATURE COLLECTION 


that ever appeared; and that all the world may have it, the Proprietor has fixed for ita 


CHARGE OF ONLY THRBEE-PENCE. 


Country Booksellers should send up orders to their London Agents at once for ** Figaro's Caricature Gallery,” | 


as it can hardly be expected a frst edition will answer all demands. 


| \ ANUFACTURED of the most ¢ hoice 
4 materials, approved shapes; durable, light, elus- 


tic, and waterproof. 
| ROBERT FRANKS & Co. 
J40, REGENT STREET, 


62, REDCROSS STREET. 


Piinted by W. Molineux, 13, Rolis Buildings, Fetter Lane. 


PUBLISHED BY W. STRANGE 21, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





